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THE REAL ISSUE. 

BT SENATOR G. G. VEST, OE MISSOUBI. 



The same issue that disrupted the cabinet of "Washington 
in 1793, and caused Jefferson to surrender his portfolio as Secre- 
tary of State, aligns the two great parties in the pending canvass. 

When Alexander Hamilton declared in his Eeport on Manu- 
factures that under the clause of the constitution which gave 
Congress power "to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare/' it was intended to authorize such import duties, 
without limitation, as Congress deemed necessary for the protec- 
tion and encouragement of American manufactures, Jefferson 
respectfully informed the President that it was impossible for him 
to remain in the cabinet. He denounced the position of Hamilton 
as establishing Congressional absolutism ; and when Washington 
afterwards attempted to reconcile the two ministers, Jefferson 
said that "as to a coalition with Mr. Hamilton, if by that was 
meant that either was to sacrifice his general system to the other, 
it was impossible." 

Through all the mutations of American politics, though often 
obscured and interrupted by sectional and financial questions, 
this great controversy has marked the dividing line between the 
Democratic party and its adversaries. It is not simply a question 
of constitutional construction or of taxation, but one involving 
the essential and vital, principle upon which free government 
must rest. If this be a government of limited and defined func- 
tions in every department, and in which each citizen has 
equal rights with every other citizen ; if the government is the 
property of all, the agent and servant of all under a written con- 
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stitution, then it is monstrous to assert that unlimited discretion 
should be vested anywhere to take the property of one citizen for 
the purpose of enriching another. 

It is fondly believed that our fathers intended to build a gov- 
ernmental fabric every stone and timber in which should be an 
eternal protest against the doctrine of absolutism as to rights, 
both of property and opinion. But how can this be possible if 
Congress, under the guise of providing for the general welfare, 
can levy such import taxes as confiscate the proceeds of one citi- 
zen's life and labor to promote the interests of others ? 

The issue is plain and unmistakable. 

Under Hamilton's system Congress can establish a partner- 
ship between favored classes and the government, by which the 
functions and powers of the latter are subordinated to the build- 
ing up of private fortunes, under the pretence of providing for 
the general welfare. 

Under Jefferson's system no power exists in Congress or any 
department to make any citizen pay more than his just share of 
the taxes necessary to carry on the government, and it is a prosti- 
tution of the taxing power to build up or protect any industry by 
increasing for such purpose the taxes levied upon other citizens. 

It is a significant and reassuring fact that the tacticians and 
party managers have been unable to swerve the great body of the 
Democratic party from this issue, or from the candidate who, as 
President of the United States, staked his political fortunes upon 
it. 

It is doubtless true that many voters will be influenced by the 
question of free coinage, but it must be clear to all those who op- 
pose the present tariff that no permanent relief can come from 
an increase of the circulating medium alone, without tariff re- 
form. Money, no matter how abundant, will go, from the same 
causes, where the largest portion goes now, — to the protected 
classes. To claim that an increase in the volume of currency will 
remedy unequal and unjust taxation, is to argue that adding more 
water to the floods of the Mississippi will close the crevasse in a 
levee on its banks. 

The existing tariff is an obstruction to healthy and legitimate 
commerce. It narrows and restricts the markets for American 
products, and especially those of agriculture. It is based upon 
the idea that the American farmer must look to the home market 
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alone, and if that does not give remunerative prices for his sur- 
plus, the loss must be borne patiently and patriotically for the 
general welfare. 

Senator Morrill, the father of protection, thus stated it : 

" The lesson to be drawn from all this is that the markets we do not find 
abroad we must make at home, and they can only be made by protection. 
"Whatever products can be made by machinery we may some time find a 
market for abroad, but cattle and wool, wheat and corn, are not made by 
machinery, and we must create a greater market for such products by a 
greater home diversity of industrial employments, and with our abounding 
mineral resources the task would not appear difficult." 

Recognizing the fact that the farmers are becoming restive 
under a system which sacrificed their interests to build up manu- 
factures, Mr. Blaine in his celebrated letter to Senator Prye 
sounded a note of warning to his Republican friends, and frankly 
said : " The charge against the protective policy which has in- 
jured it most is, that the benefits go wholly to the manufacturers 
and capitalists and not at all to the farmer." 

As England alone furnishes the great market for our agricul- 
tural surplus, the exports of cattle, wheat, corn and wheat flour 
for the year 1891 from the United States to Great Britain being 
in value 1119,223,170, the avenue to relief for the farmer would 
seem to be in that direction. 

The dominating interest, however, in the protection party 
being that of manufactures, it was, of course, inadmissible to 
conciliate a manufacturing rival, and Mr. Blaine therefore at- 
tempted to cajole the American farmer by reciprocal arrange- 
ments with the agricultural and pastoral countries of South 
America. His original scheme included Canada, as " of the 
American hemisphere," but the storm of indignation from New 
England against apprehended Canadian competition forced the 
late Secretary of State to abandon Canada and confine his negoti- 
ations to "the countries south of us." Beciprocity now seeks newer 
and more enlarged markets for our farming exports in South 
America and the West Indies, which took from us in 1891 cattle, 
wheat, corn and wheat flour, amounting to $8,068,468. In other 
words, political conditions and exigencies force the Republican 
party, as friends of the farmer, into the absurdity of making com- 
mercial war upon the country which purchases almost our entire 
surplus of agricultural products, while at the same time it pre- 
tends to create a market for the American farmer in the countries 
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of South America, whose people are our rival agriculturists. The 
tariff protection to the manufacturer is increased, but the farmer 
must be contented with the promise that the farmers of South 
America will cease to grow wheat and cattle in order to become 
consumers of beef and flour from the United States. 

The reciprocal arrangement with Brazil, the largest of the 
South American markets, has been in operation since April 1, 

1891, but the President, in a message recently transmitted to the 
Senate, apologizes for the meagre results in these significant 
words : "It is proper to suggest that the practical effect of these 
arrangements can not be measured by the commerce of a month 
or a year, for the result must depend not alone upon the char- 
acter of the concessions secured by diplomatic negotiations, but 
by the degree to which they are utilized by private commercial 
enterprise." This amounts simply to the admission that unless 
self-interest, the basis of all commerce, shall increase trade, 
treaties and reciprocal arrangements are of themselves inef- 
fectual. 

The inquiry is still pertinent why the decrease of import duties 
in favor of our citizens secured by the arrangement with Brazil 
has diminished instead of increasing the export of farming prod- 
ucts from the United States to that country. The message of 
the President shows that in the twelve months ending March 31, 

1892, there was a decrease of $1,212,827 in the exports of bread- 
stuffs and provisions, comprising meat and dairy products, from 
the United States to Brazil, as compared with the preceding 
twelve months. During the same period the exports of all arti- 
cles from this country to Brazil increased $1,052,573, but 
$1,011,508 of this increase came from the exportation of steam 
engines, which are now, and have been for years, upon the Brazilian 
free list. Mr. Blaine, late Secretary of State, in a communica- 
tion to the President dated February 7, 1891, in which he names 
the articles placed on the Brazilian free list by the reciprocal ar- 
rangement, gives the rate of duty upon all stationary and port- 
able engines under the tariff of Brazil as 15 to 48 per cent., but 
on page 104 of " Bulletin Number 8/' issued by the Bureau of the 
American Bepublics, containing the import duties of Brazil, it 
will be seen that these articles are not subject to duty. 

Under reciprocity there has been no appreciable increase of 
trade between the United States and Brazil except as to engines, 
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which, are duty free in Brazil, no matter by whom imported, and 
there has been a marked decrease of agricultural exports from 
this country. These facts demonstrate the utter impotence of 
diplomatic arrangements to overcome natural conditions and to 
change the inevitable laws arising therefrom of supply and 
demand. 

It is attempted in the President's message to show an in- 
creased trade with Brazil by stating the large business during the 
last year of the Brazilian Steamship Company, which runs its 
vessels between New York and Rio de Janeiro. The allusion is 
most unfortunate for the party of protection and ship subsidies in 
view of testimony lately given by Mr. Ivins, the President of that 
company, before the Senate Commerce Committee, who stated 
that " by valuing our properties at every cent they are possibly 
worth, we still on the first day of last August had a deficit 
of about $900,000." The same witness testified that being 
prohibited by law from purchasing vessels abroad, and by reason 
of the increased expense in running their vessels his company 
having come to the verge of bankruptcy, he had laid up two of 
five American-built vessels and chartered ten foreign ships with 
which to do business hereafter. It would appear from this testi- 
mony that reciprocity with Brazil has not helped our people on 
either land or ocean. 

The most important fact elicited from the reciprocity discus- 
sion is the concession by its advocates that the American manu- 
facturer can successfully compete with the English manufacturer 
in the South American markets with a protective duty in his 
favor of from four to twelve and a half per cent., while at the 
same time in this country the McKinley act gives the same 
American manufacturer protective duties ranging from twenty- 
five to one hundred percent., to enable him to take the market on 
the same goods from his English competitor. 

The greatest advantage given under the reciprocal arrange- 
ment with Brazil to the American importer on manufactures of 
iron, cotton, leather, and rubber, amounts to a discrimination of 
twelve and one-half per cent, in his favor, yet the McKinley act 
gives protective duties on the same articles in the United States, 
amounting in some instances to one hundred per cent. 

If reciprocity has successfully operated in Brazil and else- 
where with discriminating duties in favor of the American 
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importer of from only four to twelve and one-half per cent, 
the same importer paying heavy freight from New York to Eio, 
a distance of 6,700 miles, is not the imposition of duties ranging 
from twenty-five to one hundred per cent, under the McKinley 
act a fraud and outrage ? In other words, if our manufacturers 
can only compete at home with a protective duty of from twenty- 
five to one hundred per cent., how can they pay transportation 
charges on the same goods for nearly 7,000 miles, and, with a dis- 
criminating duty of from four to twelve and one-half per cent, 
in their favor, take the market from foreign competitors ? 

Step by step the opponents of the McKinley law are driving its 
defenders to their last entrenchments. The contest involves the 
first and ultimate principle of popular government, the adminis- 
tration of just laws for the equal protection of all citizens. 

To doubt the final success of those who now assail the citadel 
of class legislation, governmental partnership, and monopolistic 
trusts, is to disparage the justice of God and the capacity of our 
people for self-government. 

G. G. Vest. 



